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indeed, to find a nationalist who can recognize a nationalist of
another and hostile nation. M. Maurras was conscious of the great
role Fichte had played in forming a nationalist opinion in Germany
after the humiliation of Jena; the weakness of disruptive forces in
Germany was a cause of envy to a nationalist observing their
strength in France, but the step from observation to understanding
was never taken. The claims of French and of German nationalism
were too directly opposed, in the practical sphere of politics, for the
similarities of doctrine to be allowed for. This intrusion of the
pragmatic into the ideal world is best exemplified by the insistence
on the break-up of Germany. The crime against France, which the
republic and the empire committed in helping to bring about the
union of Germany (and of Italy), is a theme on which M. Maurras
and his disciples never tired of dilating. Largely because he opposed
the policy of nationalities favoured by Napoleon III, Proudhon was
promoted by M. Louis Dimier to the rank of "master of the counter-
revolution."
The war and the victory seemed to the Action franfaise to give
an opportunity to undo the evil, as far as Germany was con-
cerned. Dividenda est Germania was the repeated message of the
new Cato to his countrymen from the beginning of the war till the
collapse of the Rhineland separatist movement after the victory of
the Left in the French elections of 1924. The policy was well argued
on practical grounds; a united Germany, always covetous of the
pleasant land of France, was a constant menace, a menace which
could only be met (if at all) by a never-ending vigilance. The one
hope of a permanent peace was in the undoing of the evil work of
the Hohenzollerns. The spirit of Richelieu must be recalled to
conquer the spirit of Bismarck. As long as the argument is kept to
these narrow grounds, it is a powerful one, given the general
premises, but even M. Maurras is not immune from the spirit of the
age and he attempts to justify his solution of the German problem
pn more general grounds than those of French interests.
This involves him in a dilemma from which even his dialectical
ability cannot save him. M. Maurras has, in fact, to try to persuade
the world, and the Germans, that what he regards as an intolerable
evil for France, is a good for Germany. On the one hand, the annexa-
tion of German territory to France, or its admission to a client rela-